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INTRODUCTION 

Since ancient times, gods and heroic figures have been represented 
through works of art and design. These images and objects have held 
special importance for the people who made them, as well as for those 
who continue to hold them sacred. The ritual and narrative objects included 
here have served, and in some cases continue to serve, various purposes 
and uses in different religions and belief systems. Many of the objects 
depict gods or ideal figures that were models of character and leadership 
or were exemplars of moral behavior and civic engagement; some of the 
objects adhered or responded to specific artistic conventions. Studying 
the set of works offers significant insights about the religious beliefs and 
social values of the cultures that created and used them. 

Students are encouraged to look closely at a single object or to compare 
artifacts, to shift their attention from details to the whole, and to synthesize 
observations about the object and its broader context. The questions and 
activities prompt students to ask thoughtful questions about making, use, 
and meaning in relation to the objects, the cultures that made them, and 
those of the students’ own contemporary worlds. Engaging with these objects 
will build students’ abilities to communicate about art and design; to 
reflect, analyze and evaluate works; and to make connections between the 
visual arts and other disciplines. 

Highlighted here are key objects you can use to generate in-depth 
investigations. Appropriate for an entire class or for small-group or self- 
guided learning, each object is accompanied by relevant information, 
possible discussion questions, and suggestions for writing, making, and 
doing. You can choose a single artifact or a sequence of works; project 
or print out images; learn about one object for a presentation or to lead a 
discussion; and choose or customize discussion questions and activities 
that address your teaching goals and learning objectives. 



About the Work 

This vessel’s wide opening and sturdy handles reveal that it was used 
to hold, mix, and pour large quantities of liquid. In ancient Greece, 
such containers, known as kraters, were used much like the modern 
punch bowl—for mixing wine at social gatherings. Ancient Greeks 
drank wine with almost every meal, but they usually watered it down. 
A finely decorated krater like this would have been the centerpiece 
of a symposium, or a dinner party for Greek men. During these 
gatherings, men discussed the day’s news, the latest gossip, cultural 
events such as plays and sport, and debated spiritual beliefs, politics, 
and philosophy. Elegant scenes painted on the exteriors of vessels 
inspired these discussions; in fact, the actions and motives of gods 
and heroes depicted served as the talking points in conversations 
about bravery, human virtue, morality, and the afterlife. 

This terracotta vessel depicts two scenes decorated in the black- 
figure painting style. One side shows Herakles as he becomes a 
divine being. The physical and mental challenges met by Herakles 
Cor in Roman myth, Hercules), known as the Twelve Labors, made him 
a role model for the ancient Greeks. Each of his Twelve Labors is 
outlined here. 

In this scene, Athena, the goddess of war, greets Herakles, clad 
in a lion skin, a trophy from his first labor, killing the Nemean lion. 
Herakles ascends the chariot, followed by his charioteer nephew, 
lolaos. Dionysos, the god of wine, adorned in ivy leaves, waits on the 
chariot. At the far right, Apollo holds a musical instrument called a 
kithara and wears a laurel wreath, signs of his special jurisdiction 
over music. Apollo faces to the right, away from the other figures, as 
if leading the way to Mount Olympus, the home of the gods and the 
site of Herakles’s elevation to divine status. The dress, adornments, 
and objects helped ancient Greek viewers recognize the figures and 
interpret the narrative. 

The other side of the krater depicts another hero, Theseus, 
fighting the Minotaur, a half-man, half-bull monster that lived in a 
labyrinth in the palace of king Minos on the island of Crete. The 
Minotaur fed on the youth sent by the city of Athens as penalty 
for the killing of king Minos’s son. To Theseus’s left is the princess 
Ariadne, Minos’s daughter, who helped Theseus plan his dangerous 
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task of killing the Minotaur and escape the labyrinth. Young men 
on either side represent the youth to be sacrificed to the Minotaur. 
Heroic feats such as this provided provocative material for the 
drinkers at the symposia as they imbibed wine, gazed at the krater, 
and discussed the hero’s exploits. 

The two scenes reinforced Greek beliefs by picturing key 
moments in the stories told about Theseus and Herakles. These 
narratives provided drinkers and onlookers gathered at the 
symposium with complementary perspectives on heroism as well 
as mortals’ relationships to the gods. Great bravery is rewarded: 
Theseus’s scene makes concrete the challenges faced by a brave 
man, while Herakles’s scene affirms that great heroism is rewarded 
with immortality. Significantly, the krater shows us that the ancient 
Greeks envisioned the gods in human form, interacting with the most 
worthy humans. 

Discussion Questions 

The Greeks constructed a visual culture populated by a pantheon 
of gods and heroes. Ask students to focus on one or more figures— 
Herakles, lolas, Athena, Dionysos, or Apollo in the first scene or 
Theseus or Ariadne in the second scene. Ask students to work in small 
groups, looking at each figure’s dress, pose, and the objects they carry, 
then discussing specific characteristics, powers, and responsibilities. 
Each group can present their notes interpreting the characteristics 
they think are significant for understanding each figure. 

These two scenes present different heroes and different stories. 
Compare the hero from each scene. Carefully considering the 
depictions of Herakles and Theseus, discuss how they relate to 
one another. 

Where do we see representations of Greek heroes and gods in 
contemporary public spaces or forums? Is there an example on the 
facade of your local library, city hall, or museum? Choose an example 
and analyze how is the hero or god is presented. What qualities are 
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emphasized, and why might this figure and story have been chosen 
for this setting? Focus on representations of Herakles or Theseus 
in popular culture, such as film or graphic novels; how is the figure 
reinterpreted in this presentation? 

Writing/Making/Doing 

To further explore everyday life in the ancient world and imagine how 
the images on this krater might have been viewed and discussed, have 
students hold their own symposium in groups of four or five. Each 
student can have a printout of the scene of Herakles. Remind students 
that the images on the krater were intended to stimulate conversation 
about different important subjects. Arrange students in a circle and 
select one student as the host. Have the host serve everyone in the 
circle something to drink and have the assembled toast the host, 
collectively. Then, select one student to read aloud the following quote 
from the epic poem Shield of Heracles by Greek poet Hesiod about 
the apotheosis of Herakles: 

Mighty Heracles... when he had finished his grievous toils, made 
Hebe, the daughter of great Zeus and Hera... his tender wife in 
snowy Olympus. Happy is he! For he has finished his great work 
and lives amongst the undying gods, untroubled and unaging 
all his days. 

Select one student to comment briefly on one of Herakles’s 
characteristics or a theme in the passage. Then, going around the 
circle, have each student give their view on the topic, feeling free to 
question, expand, or propose another interpretation, as time allows. 
Ask students to make connections between the quote and the 
way the figures are presented on the krater. Afterward, reflect as a 
larger group about the subjects or issues that came up during the 
symposium discussions. 

Working in pairs, ask students describe and discuss the relationship 
of the humans Herakles and lolaos with the Greek gods. After 
providing students with some background about the use of kraters 
at social gatherings such as symposia, ask groups of students to 
research the role of the gods in others areas of ancient Greek life, 
including sports and politics, followed by short group presentations. 

What are other important moments or scenes from ancient Greek 
history or myth that focused on a virtuous or brave person and would 
serve as a good “talking point” depicted on a krater? To activate 
students’ prior knowledge of Greek myths, ask them to name figures 
they know and the myths associated with them. 


To learn about the process of making and decorating a krater. see the video 

and discussion for the Providence Painter amphora. 

The Classical Art Research Centre/Beazley Archive at the University of 
Oxford: http://www.beazley.ox.ac.uk/tools/pottery/shapes/kraters.htm 

Gina Borromeo . Ancient Greek and Roman Galleries: A Guide to the Collection. 
Providence: Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 2012: 58-59. 

Colette Hemingway. “The Labors of Herakles” mHeilbrunn Timeline of 
Art History. New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2000-. http://www. 
metmuseum.ora/toah/hd/hera/hd hera.htm (January 2008). 

Andrew Greene. “Theseus, Hero of Athens” mHeilbrunn Timeline of Art 
History. New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2000-. http://www. 
metmuseum.ora/toah/hd/thes/hd thes.htm (August 2009). 


Further Reading 
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About the Work 

This small gilt bronze was made in the Yunnan region of southwest 
China, an area bordering India, Burma, and Tibet, at a time when the 
area was the independent kingdom of Dali. Certain accounts state that 
this bodhisattva was an Indian monk who visited the Yunnan area 
in the 7th century. Also known as Guanyin, Avalokitesvara was the 
venerated guardian of the people of the Dali kingdom. In Buddhism, 
a bodhisattva is an enlightened and compassionate figure who 
supports human efforts to reach enlightenment. This figure is a 
record of some of the intercultural influences that shaped religion 
and art in that time and place. 

With the right hand resting on the right knee in a gesture of 
welcome and the left half of the body balanced on the pedestal by the 
left palm, the figure conveys both attention and ease. The elaborate 
crown on the sculpture’s head contains the figure of the Amitabha 
Buddha, the Buddha of Infinite Light and the spiritual mentor of 
Avalokitesvara. The sculpture exhibits several characteristics often 
used to depict this bodhisattva: a headdress with imagery; right bent 
leg with the left leg lowered; slim, elongated torso; symmetrical face; 
elaborate jewelry; narrow scarf draped over the shoulders and falling 
around the figure; and a pleated skirt with belt. 


Chinese, probably from Yunnan Province, Dali Kingdom, 937-1253 
CE or later 

Seated Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Guanyin), 12th - 15th century 
Gilt bronze with traces of pigment 

69.5 x 31 x 30 cm (27 3/8 x 12 3/16 x 1113/16 inches) (full size) 
Museum Appropriation Fund 18.266 


Bodhisattvas are vital beings in Buddhism, a nontheistic religion 
with multiple branches and approaches to the quest for attaining 
enlightenment. Siddhartha Guatama, known as the Guatama Buddha or 
the historical Buddha, is not considered a god but rather an awakened 
teacher whose words and life serve as an example to others seeking 
enlightenment. Those who have attained enlightenment and the right 
to exit the wheel of rebirth but decide to return to earth to assist 
others on the way to nirvana are called bodhisattvas, or “enlightened 
ones.” Nirvana is a blissful state, without delusions of the mind or the 
burdens of the material world. Bodhisattvas are considered especially 
compassionate and merciful figures for their willingness to help others 
achieve nirvana. 

Bodhisattvas have alternatively been represented as male, female, 
or with no specific gender. This quality may relate to their capacity 
to take on different forms depending on the needs of the individual 
devotee seeking delivery from danger or a difficult situation. In 
particular, Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is seen as a savior for those who 
have both physical and spiritual needs, and since the 6th century has 
been a popular and revered being. 
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The varied appearances of representations of bodhisattvas and 
buddhas may also be explained by Buddhism’s long history and 
enormous geographic sweep. As Buddhism spread from India to China 
to countries including Sri Lanka, Vietnam, Cambodia, Korea, and 
Japan, different art styles and religious ideas were incorporated into 
representations of buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

Discussion Questions 

Representations such as this one might be used by a Buddhist as a 
visual aid to help a worshipper focus on the qualities depicted. What 
might this sculpture tell us about the bodhisattva’s nature? 

This object is made from bronze through a lost-wax process of bronze 
casting— students can read about this process here . What properties 
does metal have that might be important for a religious object? 

Sculptures of bodhisattvas were made for temples and for private 
worship. Given its small size, where do you think a statue like this might 
have originally been placed? 

Writing/Doing/Making 

Compare the Chinese bodhisattva with this Buddha made in Japan 

around the same time . Ask students to list similarities and differences 
in the pose, hand gestures, adornments, and overall mood of each 
depiction. Based on what students notice, especially the differences, 
ask them to discuss in small groups how worshippers might respond to 
these two representations. 

There is a hierarchy of beings in Buddhism, and representations of 
buddhas and bodhisattvas generally suggest physical space and 
spiritual dimensions, as well as the relationships between the figures 
depicted. For example, in places of worship. Avalokitesvara often 
sits on a pedestal to the right of the Amitabha Buddha , the Buddha 
of Infinite Light. To further explore the principles of Buddhism, 
especially ideas of enlightenment, have students imagine this sculpture 
situated in its appropriate place within this typical ideal arrangement. 
While the Buddha is shown in nirvana, an ideal state without desire, 
Avalokitesvara is casually seated in repose, touching the earth. Have 
students first draw a platform for this statue of the bodhisattva that 
conveys its fluid status between the spiritual and physical worlds. 
Second, have students either draw or describe what the frieze as a 
whole would look like. 


Further Reading 

Selected Works, Providence: Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
2008:45. 

Taigen Dan Leighton. Faces of Compassion: Classic Bodhisattva Archetypes and 
Their Modern Expression. Somerville, MA: Wisdom Publications, 2012. 

Denise Leidy. “Chinese Buddhist Sculpture” in Heilbrunn Timeline of 
Art History. New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2000-. http://www. 
metmuseum.ora/toah/hd/chbu/hd chbu.htm fSeptember 2010) 

Vidya Dehejia. “Buddhism and Buddhist Art” in Heilbrunn Timeline of 
Art History. New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2000-. http://www. 
metmuseum.ora/toah/hd/budd/hd budd.htm (February 2007) 
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Museum Appropriation Fund 17.521 


About this Work 

This kneeling figure in a simple wool robe, with a tonsure of hair 
around a shaved scalp, is Saint Francis of Assisi. Francis was a 
13th-century Christian friar who renounced his family’s wealth and 
established the itinerant Franciscan religious order in Assisi, Italy. 
The Franciscan order was devoted to following the teachings of 
Jesus through a life of poverty, preaching, and care for the needy. 
The painting depicts a pivotal moment in about 1224, a few years 
before Francis’s death. While fasting and praying in the Italian 
Apennine mountains, he had a vision of a heavenly being with six 
wings. According to testimony written by Franciscan followers, 
Francis was wounded on his hands, feet, and side during the vision 
by the winged figure. Jesus was wounded in these same places 
during his crucifixion in the 1st century, and some Christians believe 
that spontaneously receiving these same marks is a supernatural 
sign of steadfast faith and commitment. 

Mariotto’s scene uses the established artistic convention of 
presenting a figure kneeling alone in devotion while an otherworldly 
figure descends to deliver the stigmata. The gold halo of light 
encircling Francis’s head communicates his sacred nature; Pope 
Gregory IX proclaimed Francis a saint in 1228, two years after his 
death. 

Painted in egg tempera—a quick-drying mixture of egg yolk and 
pigment—with gold on a wooden panel, the work was an image in a 
predella, the base of an altarpiece. While the central panel of an altar 
often depicted Mary enthroned, scenes in the predella often depicted 
significant episodes of the lives of saints. Ubiquitous during the early 
Renaissance in Italy and other European countries, large altarpieces 
displayed important Christian figures and stories for the education and 
spiritual experience of religious devotees. This altarpiece was made for 
the cathedral in Pane, Italy, just outside of Florence. 

Several visual characteristics reveal that the artist used innovative 
painting techniques to communicate the religious narrative and to 
deepen the convictions of the religious viewer. Saint Francis’s robe, 
body, and face are modeled in lifelike light and shadow to emphasize 
his three-dimensional physicality. The landscape is rendered in such a 
way as to believably suggest the mountain setting. The painter shows 
the sides of the buildings receding in space using an intuitive sense of 
perspective. These techniques are examples of the growing naturalism 
and realism of early Renaissance painters. However, Francis is larger 
in size than the trees and buildings, a strategy intended to emphasize 


his significance; this is a convention from earlier representations that 
stressed hierarchies of importance. 

Saint Francis’s approach to faith and the Franciscan order’s 
emulation of the practices and teachings of Jesus stood in contrast 
to some of the most significant religious institutions of that era. In 
contrast to monasticism, which called for a retreat from society, the 
Franciscans went out into communities in Italy and abroad to interact 
with and assist ordinary people. 

Discussion Questions 

Looking closely at Francis’s appearance, pose, and expression. How 
is his religious devotion indicated? What is his relationship with the 
other figure? 

Consider the details of this landscape together. What does it tell us 
about Francis’s life just before the moment depicted? Saint Francis 
was known for his appreciation of nature. How does the artist show 
Francis’s relationship to his environment? 

Writing/Making/Doing 

Accounts of religious experiences are important records for religious 
followers; they also inspire visual artists. To explore the relationship 
between written and visual texts and how they function in a religious 
context, have students pair up to work from St. Francis Receiving 
the Stigmata. One person will write a brief narrative from the point 
of view of one of Francis’s followers; the other will describe the vision 
from Francis’s point of view. Have them read each other’s accounts to 
see how they compare. 

Saint Francis receiving the stigmata was a popular subject of 
Christian religious painting during the Renaissance and later. How 
does this work, painted later in the 15th century bv the Italian artist 

Giovanni Bellini, present Francis and the landscape? Ask students 
to work in small groups to compare and contrast these two works. 
Have them discuss both depictions of Francis’s experience and his 
relationship to the divine. 










Consider this painting’s role as one small element in a larger altarpiece. 
It’s important to remember that Christian altarpieces presented 
exemplary figures to congregations gathered for specific rituals. This 
15th-century example bv Fra Angelico is a good example of this format. 
Because they weren’t the central image, images presented in the 
predella offered the painter more freedom from artistic convention. 
They often depicted miraculous events or challenging situations 
endured by saints or holy figures. 

Discuss predella paintings as examples of storytelling, and ask 
students to consider what type of role model Francis offers for the 
Christian viewer. Students might also consider how this scene relates 
to or reinforces the main scene of the altarpiece, which often presented 
Mary enthroned with Jesus. Break students into small groups to 
conduct research about how altarpieces were used to educate late 
medieval and Renaissance era congregations. 


Further Reading 

Annie Labatt and Charlotte Appleyard. “Mendicant Orders in the Medieval 
World” in Heilbrunn Timeline of Art History. New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 2000-. http://www.metmuseum.ora/toah/hd/mend/hd mend.htm 
(October 2004). 

Jennifer Meagher. “Italian Painting of the Later Middle Ages” in Heilbrunn 
Timeline of Art History. New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2000-. 
http://www.metmuseum.ora/toah/hd/ipta/hd ipta.htm (September 2010). 
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About the Work 

This wooden relief sculpture depicts the god Vishnu, elaborately 
adorned and accompanied by Sarasvati and Lakshmi. One of the 
three major gods of Hinduism, along with Shiva and Brahma, Vishnu 
is known for his benevolence and capacity to preserve and protect 
the order of the universe. Strict iconographic guidelines and artistic 
conventions prescribe how Vishnu and his consorts are depicted 
in Hindu religious imagery; nevertheless, variations in style and 
appearance in ancient and contemporary representations exist 
across India and the Indian subcontinent as well as around the world. 

Vishnu is often shown seated or reclining on Shesha, the great 
immortal snake of the universe, represented in this sculpture as 
a seven-headed cobra above Vishnu’s head. Each of Vishnu’s four 
hands holds a symbolic object: a conch shell, which refers to the 
divine sound of om; a round disk, the chakra, to evoke the purified 
spiritual mind and the order of the universe; a club or baton that 
is symbolic of spiritual, mental, and physical strength; and a lotus 
blossom representing spiritual liberation. Together these symbols 
suggest the range of Vishnu’s powers. 

Although it has faded here, blue paint originally was applied 
Vishnu’s skin, distinguishing him from the other figures. Several 
explanations exist for why his skin was painted blue. Traditionally, 
Vishnu is associated with water and the sky, and blue was used for 
figures who were thought to have deep character, determination, 
bravery, and the ability to fight difficult or evil situations. A large 
crown, golden jewelry, and a loincloth convey Vishnu’s beauty and 
regal presence. He is flanked by the two smaller, almost identical 
figures, his consorts Sarasvati and Lakshmi, who both hold lotus buds. 

This sculptural fragment was originally placed above the 
doorway of a temple in Kerala, one of 29 states along India’s 
southwestern coast. The sculpture welcomed devoted members 
coming to pray at the temple. Hindus believe Vishnu is the preserver 
of the universe’s order. Vishnu carries out his responsibilities by 
descending to earth when needed in the form of one of his 10 
avatars. An avatar is the manifestation of a god in human or animal 
form. Through these forms, Vishnu protects humans and maintains 
dharma, the order of the universe. There is a story in which Vishnu, 
in human form, recovered the agrarian region of Kerala from the sea. 
For this reason, many of the temples in this region of South India 
feature friezes of Vishnu enthroned. As the most powerful Hindu 
gods, Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma have their own dedicated followers; 
the religious sect within Hinduism dedicated to the worship of 


Unknown artist, Indian, Kerala 
Frieze with Vishnu, ca. 17th Century 
Wood; polychrome 

88.9 x 139.7 x 10.2 cm (35 x 55 x 4 inches) 

Museum purchase: gift of the Museum Associates 85.199 


Vishnu in his 10 forms is known as Vaishnavism. Each religious sect 
dedicated to a particular god has its own initiations and customs. 

This sculpture is one example in a long tradition of depictions 
of Hindu gods that first appeared in the ancient civilization in India 
that came to prominence during the Gupta Empire (ca. 320-550 
CE). During this period, Hindu culture was established and many 
other innovations came about. It was also during this time that the 
visual art of several religions—including Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity—developed. Monumental stone representations of 
Vishnu dating from this time still exist, while works carved in wood 
began to appear around the 13th century. 

Discussion Questions 

Look closely at the shape of the fragment and positions of the 
figures. What clues about the sculpture suggest that it was intended 
to be seen by worshippers looking up as they passed through the 
entrance to a temple? 

What are the similarities and differences between the two figures of 
the consorts and the figure of Vishnu? Why do you think the sculptor 
made the two female figures smaller in size than Vishnu? What might 
the practical and symbolic reasons have been? 

This object still bears traces of pigment. What colors do you see? 
What might this tell us about the sculpture’s intended impact in the 
religious environment of the temple? 

Compare this depiction of Vishnu with this one of Vishnu as Rama , 
which also includes Lakshmi and Sarasvati. What similarities and 
differences do you notice in the figures’ facial expressions and bodily 
forms, the carving style, and the overall mood these sculptures? What 
might they suggest about the relationships between sacred sculpture 
and religious worshippers? 
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Writing/Doing/Making 

Sketch the symbolic objects—the chakra, the conch shell, the baton, 
and the lotus blossom—held by Vishnu and discuss the powers 
associated with each of them. How do you think seeing these objects 
affected Hindu worshippers? What do Vishnu’s powers suggest about 
what is valued in Hinduism? 

The carving emphasizes the figures’ powerful physical forms and their 
hand gestures, which are known as mudras. These representations 
are related to sacred dance forms which are sometimes performed in 
special halls near temples. To better understand the power of mudras, 
as well as the positions of the figures in the sculpture, have students 
watch a few clips from a dance about the 10 avatars of Vishnu. The 
dance for each avatar is paired with a narrative description that you 
can print out and share. After students have watched some videos, ask 
them to look back at the sculpture. In small groups, have them compare 
the figures in the sculpture with the videos. What do they notice about 
the gestures and movements in each? How might watching the dance 
affect a worshipper differently than viewing the sculpture? What are 
the advantages of each of these forms? 

Vishnu is known for appearing in a form appropriate for the urgent 
situation he needs to address. To further explore Vishnu’s varied 
iconography, look at these other representations. First consider this 
19th-century painting of Vishnu and Lakshmi, then study this 14th- 
century bronze sculpture of Vishnu overcoming the serpent Kaliya. 
Ask students to write about which of Vishnu’s powers these works 
embody, and how? 

To get a sense of the architectural setting this sculptural fragment 
might originally have existed, ask students to look up Indian temples 
dedicated to. One example is the Dashavatara Temple in Deogarh. 
Students can start their research here. 

Hinduism has a complex history that consists of many diverse 
traditions, philosophies, and customs. Billions of people throughout 
the world today practice Hinduism, the third-largest religion. Where 
is your nearest Hindu community located? To learn more about the 
customs and practices of Hinduism, conduct some research about 
the communities near you. Is there one or more Hindu god, perhaps 
Vishnu, Shiva, or Brahma, who is the focus of individual or community 
devotion? What can you learn about which representations are most 
significant? Consider arranging a visit to a Hindu temple to study the 
representations there, or learning more about an upcoming holiday 
and how Hindus in your area will celebrate it. 


Further Reading 

Devdutt Pattanaik. Vishnu: an Introduction. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1999. 

Pratapaditya Pal. Indian Sculpture: 700-1800. Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art: University of California Press, 1989. 

On Vishnu and Krishna and on Hinduism in South Asia from Asian Art 
Museum: 

http://education.asianart.ora/explore-resources/video/vishnu-and-krishna 
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